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* There is nothing hopeless with Divine aid,' said the
Monsignore; ' but,  humanly speaking,   you are  indebted
for your preservation  to English friends,   long and   inti-
mately cherished.    It is under their roof that you dwell,
the Agostini palace, tenanted by Lord St. Jerome.1

* Lord St. Jerome ! ' murmured Lothair to himself.

* And the ladies of his  house are those who, only with
some  slight  assistance  from  my   poor self,   tended   you
throughout your most desperate state, and when we some-
times  almost   feared   that   mind   and   body   were   alike
wrecked.'

* I have a dream of angels,'  said Lothair; ' and
times I listened to heavenly voices that 1 seemed to have
heard before.'

'I am sure you have not forgotten the ladies of that
house ? ' said Catesby watching his countenance.

' No; one of them summoned me to meet her at Rome,'
murmured Lothair, * and I am here/

' That summons was divine,' said Catesby, 4 and only the
herald of the great event that was ordained and has since
occurred. In this holy city Miss Arundel must ever count
as the most sanctified of her sex.'

Lothair relapsed into silence, which subsequently ap-
peared to be meditation, for when the carriage stopped,
and the Monsignore assisted him to alight, he said, * 1
must see Lord St. Jerome.'

And in the afternoon, with due and preparatory an-
nouncement, Lord St. Jerome waited on Lothair. The
Monsignore ushered him into the chamber, and, though he
left them as it were alone, never quitted it. He watched
them conversing, while he seemed to be arranging books
and flowers; he hovered over the conference, dropping
down on them at a critical moment, when the words be-
came either languid or embarrassing. Lord St. Jerome
was a hearty man, simple and high-bred. He addressed